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not tire it. The longer its story becomes, the
more vigorously does it pulse and move, since
it draws upon the young blood and ardent fancy
of every generation. It is fed and coloured not
by the people of any one part of England, but by
people from the streets and pastures of every
county.    From   Lydgate's   London,   through
Chaucer's, Dekker's, Ben Jonson's, Addison's,
Dr. Johnson's, Lamb's, Dickens' and H. G.
Wells' Londons, it remains constantly the ex-
pression of the soul and temper of the nation.
From time to time, the elderly, faced with
change, foresee the end of London, forgetting
that what they are foreseeing is merely the end
of their own idea of London. Many expressions
of this attitude occur in literature; premature
elegies on its passing. There is Maginn, with his
lament on the destruction entailed by the making
of Trafalgar Square:
Oh, London won't be London long,
For 'twill be all pulled down;
And I shall sing a funeral song
O'er that time-honoured town.
A bad miss, that first line. Almost all the Lon-
don that Maginn knew has been pulled down,
and Londoli is still London. It has been a
thousand personalities to successive generations,
and it has survived all their ideas of it, as
it will survive ours. It may in time come to
such an end as that of the once-important